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THE NATIONAL GALLERY 

Mention is made, on another page, of 
the recent publication, by the National 
Museum, of a "History of the National 
Gallery of Art/' written by Mr. Richard 
Rathbun, the intrinsic merit and subjec- 
tive interest of which seem to warrant 
more extended notice. As the assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
in charge of the National Museum, under 
the roof of which the National Gallery 
collections are now housed, Mr. Rathbun 
stands as the official guardian of the Na- 
tional Gallery and as sponsor for it to 
the people. His utterances, therefore, 
have the stamp of authority and must 
be regarded as deeply significant. In the 
introduction to his voluminous and com- 
prehensive paper he says: 

"As far back as sixty-three years ago 
the Congress of the United States di- 
rected the formation of a gallery of art 
for the nation, and even at a somewhat 
earlier date it gave encouragement to 



such a project by granting an act of in- 
corporation to a private society (the Na- 
tional Institute), whose collections were 
eventually to be ceded to the United 
States. The assembling of art objects 
under the chartered association began in 
1840, and under the specific provision 
for a gallery in 1849. The two collec- 
tions were united in 1862, since which 
time the subject of art as a museum 
feature under the Government has con- 
tinued in charge of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in accordance with the terms of 
its establishment in 1846. 

"However slow may have been its 
progress in this field, however lacking 
in esthetic merit the majority of its ac- 
quisitions, the Institution fulfilled its ob- 
ligations to provide a place for the art 
collections of J the nation, and has made 
such efforts as were possible within its 
limited means and opportunities, to 
gather suitable material, and, what is 
more important, has kept the subject alive 
in the expectation of ultimately awaken- 
ing an interest that would justify its 
course and realize the intent of Con- 
gress. * * * 

"The cultivation of art, even in di- 
rections promising practical benefit to 
the people, has never received encourage- 
ment from the national Government, ex- 
cept in the privilege of copyright and 
patent. * * * There has, therefore, 
been very little of art in the ownership of 
the Government to which the Institution 
could claim right of possession, and the 
interests of the private benefactor have 
been directed elsewhere. Fortunately, 
popular sentiment is now developing a 
broader national spirit whose effect has 
already been manifested in such manner 
and to such extent as practically to insure 
the assembling, at Washington, at a time 
not far distant, of a public collection of 
the fine arts worthy of the country. * * * 

"Other galleries of art, now of the 
greatest prominence, have had as humble 
beginnings, even if their preliminary his- 
tory does not show so many years of al- 
most unencouraged existence. The Re- 
gents and officers of the Institution have 
been fully cognizant of the relative art 
value of the objects which have at any 
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time been classed in the art department, 
and have recognized their shortcomings 
from the point of view of the fine arts. 
The department of the arts and crafts has 
been built up without reference to the 
gallery, and to subserve another purpose, 
though containing many choice examples 
of esthetic workmanship. The limits of 
the National Gallery of Art, under its 
present status of organization, have not 
been established, and they probably never 
can be with definiteness. It is the present 
intention to confine the gallery within the 
boundaries of the fine arts, and particular 
attention is being given to paintings and 
sculpture. The former have composed 
most of the recent donations and it is this 
class of objects especially which has made 
it necessary to seek new and appropriate 
quarters. A committee* representative of 
the higher art associations of the country 
has been designated as censors of the 
gallery and it is expected through their 
co-operation to maintain this department 
on a dignified and satisfactory basis. * * * 
"The question of providing quarters 
for the gallery which shall furnish en- 
tirely suitable conditions for the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, as well as ample space 
to meet the requirements of the near fu- 
ture, is now under consideration. The art 
interests of the country, stimulated by 
the recent benefactions, have very gen- 
erally urged the immediate erection of 
a special building for the fine arts col- 
lections of the nation, arguing that such 
a recognition of the subject by the Gov- 
ernment would at once lead to many and 
important contributions. This desire, 
which can only be interpreted as an ex- 
pression of favorable sentiment, is both 
gratifying and propitious, but to the In- 
stitution it seems best to advance with 
greater deliberation. The planning of 
a building would require some time, and 
even though only a part of it were con- 
structed in the beginning, it is doubtful if 

*This committee, which held its first, and 
only, meeting in April < 1908, is composed of 
F. D. Millet, chairman; Frederick Crownin- 
shield, Edwin H. Blashfield, Herbert Adams, 
and William H. Holmes, who as head curator 
of the Department of Anthropology serves as 
curator of the National Gallery. 



the present nucleus would be regarded as 
a sufficient argument for the expenditure 
that would be called for. The fine, large 
building which is now under construction 
for the natural history departments of 
the Museum is the outcome of many years 
collecting, and has been rendered impera- 
tive by the immense amount of material 
to be preserved and exhibited. The course 
which appears to be most justifiable, at 
present, is to fit up a provisional gallery, 
of sufficient size to accommodate such ad- 
ditions as may be expected within a period 
of several years, or until some definite 
conclusion may be reached as to the fu- 
ture. The Institution can furnish the 
requisite amount of space, and it will 
only be necessary to adapt it to the pur- 
pose from the standpoint of lighting and 
wall space for hanging." 

The space referred to by Mr. Rathbun 
is the great north hall of the new Mu- 
seum building, which has been divided 
into galleries by means of screens, and 
thus made to afford abundant wall sur- 
face. The National Gallery collection 
now comprises sixteen paintings by for- 
eign artists, bequeathed by Harriet Lane 
Johnston; ninety or more by American 
painters, given by Mr. William T. Evans, 
and five or six derived from other sources. 
A more comprehensive description will be 
given of it in a later issue, when it is 
housed in its new quarters, until which 
time all comment of a critical nature 
would not only be ill- j udged but mani- 
festly unfair. The subj ect is one, however, 
of very great moment, and as the subse- 
quent support of the project must be had 
from Congress, the matter rests largely 
in the hands of the people. We, there- 
fore, commend it, most earnestly, to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
FINE ARTS 

It is a well-established fact that a vir- 
tue overworked may become a deadly 
sin. Such it would seem is patience as 
regards the attitude of the Government 
to the fine arts. To be sure, we are re- 
minded that progress has been made in 
the past twelve months — witness the new 



